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Authentic Narrative of the late Events in India. 


HE following extract from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
Extraordinary of the 4th August, contains the address of the 
British inhabitants of that city to the Governor General, the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, on his return to the presidency, with his Lordship’s 
answer, 


To his Excellency the Most Noble Francis, Marquis of Hastings, 
K. G. Governor General of India, &c. &c 


My Lorp, 

We, the British inhabitants of Calcutta, beg leave to approach 
your Lordship, with our cordial congratulations on your happy and 
triumphant return to the seat of your government alter a period of 
arduous exertion and rapid achievement, which will long be meme- 
rable in the history of this empire. 

The repeated and unprovoked aggressions of a host of freebooters, 
whom the weakness or profligacy of the neighbouring governments 
had suffered to grow up into a military power,—aggressions marked 
with every circumstance of savage atrocity, and which no indepen- 
dent state could brook without the utter compromise of its charac- 
ter—-had imposed on your Lordship the imperative duty of punish- 
ing the aggressors, and of securing ihe peaceful inhabitants of these 
provinces from future outrage, by the entire subversion of that sys- 
tem of anaichy and spoil, which had so long been the disgrace and 
the scourge of one of the fairest portions of Hindoostan, We should 
ill appreciate the difficulties of the task which had thus devolved 
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on your Lordship, were we to measure them by the military resources 
of thé enemy with whom you Tad to contend. Yeur most formida- 
ble antagonist was in the evil passions and inveterate habits of a nu- 
merous population, among whom the appetite for plunder was iden- 
titied with the instinct of self preservation, who derived a_ principle 
of union from their common vices, and whom the necessities of a pre- 
datory life had tratued to endure hardship and to clude danger. ‘The 
physical and moral obstacles which such a state of society opposed 
to the great revolution contemplated by your Lordship, were of no or- 
dinary chasacter. And the more those obstacles are considered, the 
more we are struck with the energy by which they have been met, 
and the nore we sce reason to admire the precision and facility 
with which the most extensive combinations of power were brought 
to, bear on a common object, and the sagacity that scemed to have 
provided against every hazard, however remote or improbable. 

It was the fortune of your Lordship, at the outset of the campaign, 
to be deserted by two of your allies, who at a former period had 
been indebted for their thrones to the magnanimity of the British 
Government, and whose real interests were inseparable as our own 
from the objects of your Lordship’s policy. The flagrant treachery 
ofthe Peishwa and the Rajah of Berar turned to their own discom- 
fiture and ruin. From that instant, the war assumed a new charac- 
ter. Events, which to the shortsighted and the timid had seemed 
pregnant only with peril and disaster, served in fact eminently to 
accelerate the ultimate triumph of the cause of peace and order, by 
enabling your Lordship to give a wider scope to your arrangements, 
and to place ona firm and durable basis that system of foreign rela- 
tious, which was best calculated to insure the future peace and wel- 
tare of India, 

The previous events of your Lordship’s administration had already 
contributed to strengthen that moral predominance, to which, above 
every other cause, we have reason to ascribe the present greatness al 
our castern empire—that predominance which civilisation obtains 
over barbarism, science over ignorance, and justice over rapine. The 
history of the campaigns in Nepaul had proved to the people of 
Jlindoostan, that the natural difficulties of a country, however for- 
midable, will not ultimately avail as a protection against the efforts 
of British skill and perseverance ; and the easy reduction of Hatrass 
had taught them what the art of war is capable of effecting in’ the 
conduct of sieges, when apphed with energy and judgment. The 
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illustrious scenes of Poonah and Nagpore now brought before them 
the most appalling examples of the insignificance of numerical su. 
periority, when opposed to disciplineand valour; and were alone want- 
ing to confirm the empire of opinion, and to prepare the w ay for that 
serics of successes, Which have since poured on ina continue d stream, 
and of which the extent, celerity, aud splendor, have been almost 
without payallel, 

We congratalate your Lordship on the happy prospects which 
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to those interesting regions, late the habitation of the outlaw and 
the robber, which the labours of a few short months have reclaimed 
to civil society, and brought under the mild authority of the British 
Government, or restored to the paternal sway of ‘their ancient 
Princes. 

Throughout the most trying circumstances, it has been your Lord- 
ship’s peculiar praise to have resisted every temptation of ambition, 
and every suggestion of policy, that was otherwise than consonant 
with the strictest principles of public faith. You justly considered 
that no aggrandisement of power or territory could be cheaply pur- 
chased by a sacrifice of character. ‘Ihe temper, forbearance, and 
self denial, evinced in your treatment of those states, which had re- 
garded the extension of British influence, and the establishment of a 
pacific system in the central parts of IHindoostan with jealousy and 
aversion, although restrained by prudential motives from any act 
of hostile resistance, were eminently calculated to conciliate the con- 
fidence of the irresolute and feeble, and to uphold the dignity of the 
British name in the estimatiou of all classes of the people. Nor has 
your moderation becn less conspicuous, in the exercise of the rights 
of conquest. Extensive territories, forfeited by the perfidy of their 
rules, have been generally relinquished in favour of older and more 
legitimate claimants; the ancient family of Satarah has been restored 
to its former honours ; and the throne of Nagpore has been preserved 
for the lineal heir of the Prince, who deserted and betrayed us. 

To consummate this important revolution, it only remains. by a 
firm and temperate maintenance of the system which your Lordship 
has organised, to impress the natives of those provinces to which the 
protection of the British Government has been extended, with a just 
sense of the benefits of civil authority and social order, to wean them 
by degrees from the profession of arms, and recal them to habits 
of peace and industry. The work may be less brilliant, but is not 
less arduous or delicate, than that which has been already accom- 
plished. And we may be allowed to express our carnest hope, that 
us completion may yet be reserved for the same beneficent hand, 
which first gave it impulse. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordsbip’s faithtul and devoted Servants, 
(llere follow the Signatures.) 

To which the Marquis of Hastings was pleased to make the fol- 

lowing reply — 
GENTLEMEN, 

The complimert with which you honour me is truly gratifying, 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by a favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the warmest return from my heart. I entreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return; but with m uch, ry 
much, superadded to it. In the satisfactivn | am enjoying, there js 
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something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which you 
have been pleased this day to express are not uttered to me alone. 
They are vouchers tendered to our countrymen at home. I am not 
alluding to the pride I must naturally feel in having such a testi- 
mony borne respecting me to our native land; the sensation which 
you have awakened In me is of a higher quality. A wider scope 1s 
inseparable from your treatment of the subject than what applies to 
me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who may be 
said to have represented the British character on the occasion did 
faithfully and becomingly fulfil that exalted trust ; and your proxi- 
mity, your stations, your excited vigilance, eminently qualify you 
or returning a verdict, while your manhood would make you spurn 
fat giving through courtesy an opinion whch your judgment belied, 
Many of you have had to contemplate your most important private 
interests as staked iu the transaction to which you refer; but all of 
you have felt that the national honour, in which you were severally 
sharers, was involved in the purpose and tenor of the measures I 
had the lot to guide. Undersuch an impression, you bave stood 
forward to attest the dignity of British justice has not been sullied. It 
is a declaration superiorly grateful ; for my portion in the aggregate 
of British fame is more touching to me than a separate and selfish 
reputation. Your generous partiality towards me has not betrayed 
you into an indiscreet averment on that point. When we went forth 
to punish wrong, we were aware how much it behoved us to watch 
over ourselves, that strength and suceess might not seduce us into 
any act of oppression. I venture to believe that violence or wanton 
exaction cannot with the faintest colour of truth be imputed to our 
procedures. ‘This, however, shall not rest on general assertion. You 
shall be minutely satisfied. Though from the distinct feature of oc- 
currences you have with a gallant confidence maintained our equity, 
it will be pleasing to cach of you to learn details which will enable 
you respectively to say, “ I was not carried away by the kind 
warmth of my feelings ; here are circumstances which to my delibe- 
rate reflection irrefragably confirm the conclusions | drew trom a less 
pati ular statement of the case.” The field of our operations was 
so vast thar you often did wot in Calcutta learn events which took 
place in remoter parts, till after you had been apprised of others con- 
siderably posterior which occurred in nearer quarters ; so that you 
did not see how one transaction rose out of another. You will un- 
siand them better wheu they are presented to you in a regular chain, 
In laying them before you | cannet make any inconsiderate disclo- 
sure. [am acting in the spiritef eur Hon, Employers, who would 
challenge investigation, and encourage exposidon, Either for them 
or for us there is not a passage to be slurred over or glossed. 

Ju our original plan, there was not the expectation or the wish of 
afding a rood to the dominions of the Lon. Company. Our know- 
ledve of the decided repugnance, with which any notions of extend- 
ing our territorial possession is always viewed at home, would have 
forbidden stch a project. Territory, mndeed, was to be wrested from 
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licy which dictated that such conquests should be divided between 
the Nabob of Bopaul, Seindia,and Hoikar. It was useful to strengthen 
the former, who had attached himself to us devotedly; and it was 
desirable thatthe two Mahratta Sovereigns should perccive a degree 
of advantage for themselves to compensate for the unavoidable dissatis- 
faction they were to suffer from the completion of our enterprise. 
‘The suppression of the Piadarries was our single object. You have 
unequivocally proclaimed the absolute necessity of that olyect ; and 
I cannot imagine the man exists, who would represent it as one of 
speculative expediency. Even in that light, the extirpation of the 
Pindarries would have been a justifiable and a wise undertaking, An_ 
association, whose undisguised principles is to subsist by plunder- 
ing all around it, is a body placed by its own act in a state of war, 
with every regular Government. To crush such « confederacy be. 
fore it shonld further increase that strength which every year obvi- 
ously augmented, would have been a legitimate and prudent cause 
of exertion. But such considerations were long gone by. We were 
called upon by the most imperious duty attaching upon a Govern- 
ment, that of protecting its subjects from desolation, to prevent he 
repetition (confessedly preparing) of invasions, which had for two 
years consecutively ravaged the Madras dependencies with circum- 
stances of unexampled horror: on that principle we resolved to 
take the ficld. ‘To have limited our purpose to the expulsion of the 
Pindarrics, from the districts which they had hitherto occupied, 
would have been worse than childishness. Too numerous and 
powerful to be resisted by any of the smaller states, they would, in 
receding from us,only toreibly to occupy some other territory, 
equally convenient for annoying us, whence their expeditions would 
have issued with the improved intelligence acquired, by therr having 
learned to measure our movements, [t was indispensable to extinguish 
them wholly. We were not blind to the difficulties of the task. The 
interception and dispersion of between five and twenty and thirty 
thousand horsemen, lightly equipped,and singularly insured to fatigue, 
on the immense field, over which they had the power of moving in 
any directton, was an operation that required no ordinary effort. 
Much more, however, was to be taken into calculation, than the 
agility of ourenemies. It was certain that their peril would be re- 
garded with the greatest anxiety by Scindia and by Ameer Khan, | 
leave ilolkar out of the question, thongh he was interested in the 
result, for a reason which I will hereafter explain. 


To be continued. 


ANECDOTE, 


] UTLER, Sishop of Durham, being applied to on some occasion 
for a chartable subscription, asked his steward what money lic 
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had in the house. The steward informed him, there was 5001. ‘* Five 
hundred pounds !” said the Bishop; “ what a shame for a Boshop 

! > Sala ishop ; lata shame for a bshoj 
to have such a sum in his possession !" and ordered it all to be imme- 
diately given to the poor, 








INTERESTING CHARACTERS. 
From Lady Morgan’s “ Florence Macarthv, an Irish Tale.” 


° HE dawn was breaking in tints of gold and hues of crimson, 

as the corvette cut her way through the brightning waves; 
amd the bappiest aspect of the Irish coast presented itself to the 
view of two persons, who stood in silence at the helm; who bad 
stood there since the first pale flush of light bad thrown its silvery 
Tine along the eastern horizon. 

“ The elder of the two was the master of the vessel. He was still 
va the very prime of life and flower of manhood ; and as each lovely 
feature of the Irish shore gradually developed itself, and arose bright 
and fresh from the mists of the morning upon his eager gaze, he pre- 
sented, in his own person, an image, that denoted the intention of 
the Creator, when he made man supreme above all, to reign over his 
fair creation. 

“« He stood erect, his arms so folded as to give to his square chest 
and shoulders a peculiar musculariy and breadth of outline, Tis 
fine bust, indicating extraordinary strength, would have been almost 
disproportioned to his stature, which rose not much above the mid- 
dle height, but that the loftiness of bis air, and the freedom of his 
carriage, conferred an artificial elevation on his figure, and corrected 
what might be deemed imperfect in his actual structure. His large 
eyes were rather deep sect than protuberant; and their glances, 
rather side-long than direct, flashed from beneath his dark im- 
pending brows, like the vivid lightnings which tringe the massive 
vapours of a tropical atmosphere. [lis mouth had a physiognomy 
of its own : it was what the eye is to other faces : and the workings 
of the nether lip, in moments of emotion, indicated the influence of 
vehement passions, habitually combated, though rarely subdued. The 
expression of his countenance was more intellectual than gracieus, 
and calculated to strike, rather than to please. But his rare and 
singular smile (a smile so bland, it might well have become even a 
woman's lip) wholly changed its character ; and the full displayed 
teeth, of splendid whiteness, produced perhaps even too strong 2 
contrast with a complexion, which southern suns, and climes of 
scorching ardour, had bronzed into a dark, deep, but transparent 
olive. No tint, no hue warmed or varied this gloomy paleness, 
save when the tide of passion, rushing impetuously from the heart, 
evloured for a moment, with a burning crimson, the livid cheek, 
and then,as promptly ebbing back io its source, left all cold, pak, 

aud dark as before. 
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© From his accent or manner it would have been difficult to assign 
him to any particular country. [ie seemed rather to belong to the 
world :-—one of those creatures formed out of the common mouid, 
whom nature and circumstances combine and fit for deeds of general 
import and universal interest. Neither could the term gentility be 
appropriately applied to an appearance which had a character 
beyond it. He might have been above or below heraldic notices 
and genealogical distinctions, but he was evidently independent of 
them. His mate, an old but hale man, with whom he conversed in 
Spanish (but who had English enough to work the ship, and suf- 
ficicnt knowledge of the Irish seas to steer it with skill,) respectfully 
addressed him by the title of * the Commodore ; and the crew (a 
few English sailors, to whom he seemed, even by name, a stranger) 
adopted the same appellation. But he issued his clear prompt 
orders with the air and decision of ene to whom higher titles of com- 
mand were famil.ar. [le was a good sailor, fearless in danger, calm 
and self-possessed in difficulty ; and, to the only passenger who ac- 
companied him, (one courteously and accidentally admitted on board 
his ship,) he spoke of himself as a man fond of the sea from boyhood, 
making voyages of pleasure when he could, and now uniting anold 
habit of recreation with the urgency of pressing business. He was 
on his way from a West India island on a secret mission, of importance 
to himself ; but he neither mentioned his own name, nor inquired 
that of the young passenger he had taken up out of a wherry in 
Plymouth Sound, the port whence he had last sailed, and where ihe 
stranger had vainly sought a passage to Ireland, now granted him by 
the commander of I] Librador. 

“ The appearance of this person, who lad voluntarily announced 
himself by the name of De Vere, was less equivocal, and though 
mfinitely interesting, was perhaps Jess striking than that of the 
Commodore. {t was also of a more definite stamp and character ; 
more assignable to a class, a cast, a country. Though there was 
little of conventional manuerismm about him—though his elegant and 
thovough-bred air was whoily unmarked by the  over-charged 
fashioning of any country, yet, to these acquainted with the first 
class of British distinction, he was easy cognizable in accent, dress, 
air, and physiognomy, as in Englishman of rank and fashion, the 
homme comme al faut of the highest circles. 

“ There was, however, in the countenance and modes of this dis- 
tinguished young stranger something more thav the mere characteris- 
tics of country and rank . a sortof fantastic pensivencss, a real or 
affeeted abstraction, a something imaginative and ideal, in his 
manerve a’ etre, that indicated great eccentricity, if not eminent 
peculiarity of mind. Ile seemed a compound of tancy and fashion ; 
a medium between the consciousness of rank, and the assumpuon 
and possession of genius, which placed him out of the commoa 
muster-roll of soc iety ; something escaped from it by chance, and 
vain of standing aloof, untractable to its laws, and therefore be. 
hieving himself beyond them. In his conversations with the Com 
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modore he spake in paradox, had systems out of the common scale, 
and theories of alembicated refinement. An ideologist, in the fullest 
sense of the word, in his philosophy he talked as one who believed 
that ‘ nothing is, but thinking makes it so:” and occupied by an ideal 
presence, he affected to live distinct and independent of all human 
interests. The structure of his fine head was sueh as physiognomists 
assign to superior intellect ; and the precise arrangement of its glossy 
auburn curls left it difficult to decide whether its fanciful and fa- 
shionable possessor was more fop or philosopher, dandy or poet. 
lis valet de chambre, a Frenchman, presided with invariable 
punctuality at his toiletic twice a day, when the uncivil elements 
did not interfere with such arrangeuwents ; and the rest of his time 
was spent in musing, reading Spencer's ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and ‘ State 
of Ireland,’ and occasionally conversing with the commander of the 
vessel, who seemed to inspire him with sentiments of curiosity and 
admiration, not usual to his ordinary habits of feeling, As he now 
stood beside him at the helm, or rather leaned in a reeumbent 
attitude, with an half closed book in his band, his attention seemed 
not to be given to the beautiful coast scenery, whicb, endowed with 
at least the chaim of novelty, was now breaking on his view ; for his 
upturned-glance, giving him the inspired air of one * communing with 
the skies,’ seemed to pursue the gradual disappearance of the morning 
star, as an object superiorly attractive in proportion as it was 
remote and fleeting. After along silence, mutually preserved, he 
withdrew kis dazzled eyes from the reddening effulgence of the 
heavens, and addressed his companion, by observing :— 

“ ¢ There is to me a singular attraction in the aspect of an un- 
known firthament, for ittells of distance from scenes, and objects 
long marked by sameness, and distinguished only by satic ty.’ . 

“*Ittelis too,’ replied the Commodore, ‘ of remoteness from 
objects, precious by interest or habit. The cross of the south, first 
seen in tropical climates, draws tears to the eyes of the Spanish sea- 
men, its image recalling remembrances of his distant country.’ 

“ ¢ Remembrances of country, however, are usually the finger. 
posts to ennui. One wears out everything in one’s own country 
before one leaves it; and, therefore, i is lett- Country ! all countrics 
are alike: little masses of earth and water ; where some swarms of 
human ants are destined to creep through their span of ephemeral 
existence ; Coming, they know vot whence ; going, they know not 
where.’ 

* © These little masses of earth and water,’ said the Commodore, 
* are therctore precious abd iinportant to the ants that cre pon them 
and each little bill is dear to the swarm that inhabits it, as much 
from that very ignorance as trom interest.’ "-— 

“ Before Mr. De Vere could reply, a question from a. sailor 
interrupiod the conversation, which was one of many held in the 
same tone and spiru. The Commodore was the next moment busted 
in giving orders for tacking. Ile addvessed ins mate in pure Spanish, 
chided the Frenc! valet out of bis way in good Fiench, and fell foul 


of a lubberly sailer in broad nautical English 
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The two newly associated friends landed together, and, proceeding 
to Dublin, took up their quarters at an hotel, once the splendid 
mansion of some of the‘ banished” nobility. The misery which they 
witnessed in traversing those streets of the city in which the 
“ starving, squalid, and diseased” part of the population reside, and 
the natural courtesy, as well as humour, of the lower orders of Irish, 
which even their misery has not destroyed, are described with spirit ; 
but, as the same subject has been treated with greater ability by 
other writers, it is unnecessary to extract the passage. 

“ The two distinguished strangers, whom chance had so singularly 
united, and who had mutually chosen, from caprice or prudence, to 
hang the veil of mystery over their respective situations, appeared to 
touch onthe extremes of human character. But there was, notwith- 
standing, an obvious dove tailing in their dissimilitudes, and thew 
moral disagrecinents, like some musical discords, produced a com- 
bination more gracious than the utmost perfection of a complete 
and blended harmony could effect. The one seemed a_ brilliant 
illustration of physteal and intelleetual energy,{brown into perpetual 
activity 5 the other a personification of moral abstraction, origina- 
ting ingenious reveries, which, though sometimes founded in facet, 
were generally inapplicable in practice. ‘The fortunes ot lic seemed 
to have formed the one, and to have spoiled the other. ‘The one 
thought, sympathized, and acted ; the other mused, dreamed, and 
was passive, Their first haif hour’s communication, however, on 
board ship, was a prompt communication of mutual good will. 
Each felt he was associated with a gentleman ; and in that confidence 
had suffered intimacy to grow with a rapidity disproportioned to its 
duration. But though opinions were freely discussed, and almost 
always opposed ; though sentiments were broadly debated, and 
principles vehemently canvassed ; yetin the many and long con- 
versations, held during the silence of calm seas and of slumbering 
clements, by the midnight moon, or the day’s piclusive dawn, no 
circumstance of personal communication had ever passed between 
them ; mutually in possession of cach other's leading opinions, and 
features of character, they were ignorant of all else beside. 

* Both gentlemen spoke Spanish and French fluently ; but th: 
Commodore had a foreign pronunciation of some parucalar Laglist 
words, which denoted him to have been long absent from the 
countries where English is the vernacular tongue. ‘ihe reading of 
the younger stranger seemed stupendous. It included the classics, 
ancient and modern, with the whole belles lettres of European and 
eriental literature. The studies of the Commodore were evidgatls 
more Confined to the exact sciences ; and, with the excepiior ot 
Shakespear, Milton, and Ossian, and of some old quaint English 
prose writers, the chroniclers of Lreland’s hapless story, the Campions, 
Spencers, and Hanmers, his course of English reading seemed Cire 
cumscribed. ‘The conversation of the one, therefore, was more, 
elegant, ornamented, and detailed ; thateof the other more orivinal 
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energetic, and concise. ‘The one spoke in epic, the other in epigram, 
They had both travelled much, and far; the one, it should seem, 
from choice ; the other from necessity : and the result from their 
conversation appeared to be, that the one had stored his mind with 
images, the other strengthened his judgment by observations. The 
one had studied forms, the other men. The one bad only increased 
his constitutional tendency to satiety and ennui, by the resources 
which, young as ie was, he bad already exhausted ; the other had 
sharpened his appetite for enquiry by the experience he had obtained. 
Such as they were, they were both evidently * out of the common 
roll of men’—and alike distinguished by personal and mental 
superiority.” 


———S_=_= 
CHURISTMAS CONUNDRUM. 


Mr. Epiror, 


HE following curious anccdote is related in Dr. King’s book, 

and I copy it for your readers as a trial of their skill. You 
know at this festival season, our wits are generally employed on 
rebuses, conundrums, and puzzles, and! really shall think him a 
very clever fellow who can account for the strange conduct of Mr. 
lHlowe.—However, take the story first as Dr. King has related 
it. 

“ T have observed, what is perhaps peculiar to this island, that 
there are men wholly free from the spleen, or lowness of spirits, in 
good health and good circumstancess and who nevertheless, ac- 
tuated by some whimsical considerations, seek a retreat, where they 
may forget their friends and relatives, and be forgotten by theim- 
About the year 1700, I knew one Mr. Howe, a sensible, well. 
natured man, possessed of an estate of 7OO/. or 8007. per annum, 
He married a young lady of a good family in the west of England ; 
her maiden name was Mallett; she was agreeable in her person and 
mauners, and proved a very good wife. Seven or eight years after 
they had been married, he rose one morning very early, and told his 
wite he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some particular 
business : the same day, at noon, his wife received a note from him, 
in which he informed her that he was under a necessity of going to 
Holland, and should probably be absent three weeks or a morth. 
Ile was absent from her seventcen years, duving which time she 
neither beard from him, nor of him. 

* ‘The evening before he returned, whilst she was at supper, and 
with some of her friends and relotions, pat ticulasly one Dr. Rose, a 
physician, who had married her sister, a billet, without any name 
subscribed, was delivered to her, in which’the writer requested the 
favour ef her to give him a mecting the next eve ning inthe Bird-cage 
Walk, in St. James’s Park. When she had rrad the billet, she 
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tossed it to Dr. Rose, and laughing, ‘ You sec, brother, old asT am, 
I have gota gallant.’ Rose, who perused the note with more at- 
tention, declared it to be Mr. Howe's hand-writing : this surprised 
all the company, and so much affected Mrs. Howe, that she fainted 
away ; however, she soon recovered, when it was agreed that Dr. 
Rose, and his wife, with the other gentlemen and ladies who were 
then at supper, should atteud Mrs. Howe the next evening to the 
Bird Cage Walk: they had not been there more than five or six 
minutes, when Mr. flowe came to them, and after saluting his 
friends, and embracing his wife, walked home with her, and they 
hved together in great harmony from that time to the day of his 
death. But the most curious part of my tale remains to be related. 
When Howe left his wife, they lived in a house in Jermyn street, 
near St. James’s Church : he went no further than to a little strect 
in Westminster, where he took aroom, for which be paid five or six 
shillings a week, and changing his name, and disguising himsclf by 
wearing a black wig (for be was a fair man) he remained in this 
hablitation during the whole time of his absence! He had had two 
children by his wife when he departed from her, who were both 
jiving at that time ; but they both died young in a few years after. 
However, during their lives, the second or third year after their 
father disappeared, Mrs. Howe was obliged to apply for an Act ot 
Parliament, to procure a proper settlement of her husband's estate, 
and a provision for herself out of it during his absence, as it was 
uncertain whether he was alive or dead; this Act he suffered to be 
solicited and passed, and enjoyed the pleasure of reading the 
progress of it in the votes*, in a little cofice house, near his lodging, 
which he frequented. Upon his quitting his house and family in the 
manner l have mentioned, Mrs. Howe at first imagined, as ne could 
not conceive any other cause for such an abrupt clopement, that she 
had contracted a large debt unknown to her, and by that means 
involved bimselfin difficulties which he could not easily surmount ; 
and for some days she lived in continual apprehensions of demands 
from creditors, of ‘seizures, executions, &c. But nothing of this 
kind happened: on the contrary, hedid not only leave his estate 
quite free and unencumbered, but he paid the bills of every trade- 
man with whom be had any dealings: and upon examining his 
papers, in due time after he was gone, proper receipts and discharges 
were found from all persons, whether tradesmen or others, with 
whom he had any manner of transactions or moncy Concerns. 

“ Mrs. Howe, after the death of her children, thought proper to 
lessen her family of servants, and the expences of her house-keeping : 
and therefore removed from ber house in Jermyn-street to a lite 
house in Brewer street, near Golden square. Just ever against her 
lived one Salt, a corn chandler. About ten years after Ilowe’s 


* There were pe Pame  ntary Debates then published in the news: 
papers. : 
2 
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abdication, he contrived to make an acquaintance with Salt, and 


was at length in such a degree of intimecy with him, that he usually 
dined with Salt once or twice a week. From the room, in which 
they eat, it was not difficult tolook into Mrs. Howe’s dining room, 
where she generally sat, and received her company ; and Salt, who 
believed jfowe to be a bachelor, frequently recommended his own 
wife to him asa suitable match! During the last seven years of 
this gentleman's absence, he went every Sunday to St. James’s church, 
and used to sit in Salt’s seat, where he hada view of his wife, but 
could not easily be seen by her. After he returned home, he never 
would confess, even to his most intimste Irfends, what was the real 
cause of such a singular conduct ; apparently there was none: but 
whatever it was he was certainiy ashamed to ownit. Dr. Rose has 
olten said to me that he believed his brother tlowe would never} 
have returned to his wile, if the money which he took with hin, 
which was supposed to have been 1000/. or 20002. had not been all 
spent : i nd he must have becn a good ecconowist, and frugal in his 
manner of living, otherwise his money would scarcely have held out : 
for | imagine he had his whole fortune by him, I mean what he 
earricd away with him in money or bank bills; and daily took out 
of his bag, like the Spaniard in Gil Blas, what was sufficient for his 
expences.” 

twill, Mr. Editor, be highly satisfactory, if any of your numerous 
correspondents @an xplain Mr. Howe's conduct on rational princi- 
pl s; but I beg leave to object toevery spe cies of Insanity, for that 
excuse is really become so hacknied, that ere long we shali be obliged 





tv class it with that general apology for medical ignorance, the 
nerves. 
Lam, Sir, your's, 


TRANSCRIPTOR., 





CLIMATE OF TRINIDAD. 
From Lavaysse’s Voyag e. 


IE countries situated between the tropics have but two seasons, 


the dry and the t uny season. These two seasons are even more 
Astinct at Trinidad than in the Antilles. For whatever winds prevail 


in that island, scarcely a drop of rain falls during the spring; which 
isthe name given in those regions to that part of the year which 
commences with the month of Novembcr, and concludes with that 
§ April, or the beginaing of May. From the end of April the very 


hot weather sets in by degrees. The east, north-east, and north winds 


t “ And yet T have seen him, after his return, addressing lus wife in the 
Janguage of « young bridegroom. And I bave been assured, by some of his 
most intimate frieads, that be treated her, during the rest of their hives, with 


the greatest kindness and aflictiou.” 
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blow with less freshness; at the end of June the heat is 4t its 
maximum; the storms commence, and become more and more 
frequent during the months of August, September, and the early part 
of October; they take place daily, and are accompanied by torrents 
of rain. Nothing can be more surprising toan European, than the 
manner in which a storm forms itselfin this climate. The air is 
calm, not a zephyr disturbs it; the thermometer of Reaumur is, 
in the shade, at 23, 24 or 25 degrees. and still higher as the atmos- 
phere is more calm. The vault oft heaven seems, as it were, to 
expand with a loftier scope, and becomes of a brighter azure, and 
quite cloudless and serene. Suddenly there appears, In some quarter 

of the firmament, a little grey spot, which, in four or five minutes, 

dilates itself, and becomes a great and dense black cloud; at first 

the lightning flushes but partially from the cloud ; very soon, how- 

ever, it becomes more frequent and vivid ;—in an instant the 

barometer descends two or three degrees—the thunder roars, and a 

torrent of rain pours down in large drops. Ordinarily, these showers 

last but afew minutes ; the instance they cease, the atmosphere is as 

calm, and the sky as serene as belore. It rains thus four or five times 

a day during this season, and a moment after it appears searcely to 

have rained at all. There rarely falls any rain during the night; 

but one shower, without a storm, gencrally precedes the rising of the 

sun by halfan hour. ‘Those hurricanes, moreover, which so often. 
Jay waste the West Indian Archipelago, are unknown at Trinidad, 

Tobago, and the neighbouring continent. At the end of October 

the rains, together with the storms, and heats, regularly decrease ; 

the showers o1 that month, when the cooler season begins, are very 

fine. In November they become every day less frequent and softer. 

From the end of December to the beginning of June, there have 

been some years when not one drop of rain has fallen in this country 

during theday. With the rainy season commences the rising of the 

Orinoco, which goes on increasing from the end of April to that of 

August. In September the waters are at their height. It rises 

even from thirty nine to forty one feet higher than in the low water 

season. It overflows its banks, and most of the islands of the 

Guaraouns are covered with water. In October the river begins 

gradually to decrease to the month of March, when it is at the 

lowest, ‘These changes are regular and invariable. 





LONDON JANUARY FASILIIONS 
Watkinc Dress. 


Round dress of figured silk, the ground grey, with a small black 
leaf : the body is made partially high round (he shoulders and 
black, but slooped jow in front of the bust; it is trimmed with a 
pullin of grey crape, ornamented between cach puff with a jet bead. 
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Short fall sleeves, tastefully finished in the Spanish style with black 
satin slashes. ‘The bottom of the skivt 1s trimmed with a deep floance 
of black crape, embroidered in grey silk ; this is surmounted by a plain 
band of black crape richly embroidered in grey silk; and the whole is 
finished by a broad band of bias black satin laid on full. Fichu of 
white crape, with a very full white crape ruff. Over this dress is a 
pelisse composed of either black or grey velvet, lined with white sars- 
net. The body is made tight to the shape, and comes up high 
behind, but has no collar; it is shoped before so as to cisplay the 
fichu ; it wraps across in front, and has a falling white satin pelerine, 
which has a very graceful effect on the shape. The sleeve is rather 
tight; the shoulders are finished by puffings of white satin, and the 
bottoms of the sleeves ornamented with full bands of white satin. 
The trimming, which goes all round the pelisse, consists of satin 
evguings interpersed with leaves. Head dress, a gipsy hat, composed 
of white British Leghorn, and ornamented ‘with a full plume of ostrich 
feathers: the brim is turned up before and behind. Black leather 
half boots. White kid gloves. Ermine muff. 


Eveninc Dress. 


A white crape round dress over a white sarsnet slip ; it is cut very 
Tow all round the bust, and the waist is as short as possible : a full 
sleeve, which is likewise very short. The bottom of the skirt is 
ornamented with a full rouleau of white crape, which stands out, 
and is surmounted by a broad and rich trimming composed of jet 
beads. A white crape apron is worn with this dress; itis a three- 
quarter length, narrow at top, and broad towards the bottom ; it is 
finished with righ tassels at each end, and hasa slight embroidery in 
black silk all round. A necklace and brooch of jet, put on in the 
Grecian style, partly shade the bust. Ear rings, armlets, and brace- 
lets of jet to correspond. Head dress, /a toque de Ninon; it is of a 
moderate height, and of an elegantly simple form : it is ornamented 
with a long plume of ostrich feathers, which fall over to the left side, 
and a butterfly composed of jet, which is placed in the center of the 
furchead. White leather shoes, with jet clasps. White kid gloves. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Amongst the most admired head-dresses for full dress, is the Bel- 
grade turban, with jet ornaments, and the Seraskier plume placed 
in front ; the turban is formed of white crape, and the plume is 
black. The turpan cap is also a favourite head dress for the evening; 
it is composed of white crape and pearls. The Marachale turban 
promises also to be much in requisition at the Opera and the rout 
this winter. It is of white crape, and formed in the Persian style, 

———— ee 
THE RICH HAIR DRESSER, 
M* COURTOIS, whase death, at an advanced age, recently 
4 


happened, was, for many years, a hair dresser in the metro- 
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polis. By dint of. extraordinary exertions in various ways, “se 
through a most rigid system of economy in his expenditure, this nee 
(w ho seemed to have no small purtion of the Charteris and the oe 3 
lended in bis composition) died immense ‘ly rich, havmz amasse 
pasta A to confident reports, nearly two hundred thous: and pot aa 
Old Courtois was loug well known in the purlieus of St. le 
and the Haynrarket. His appearance was meagre and squalid, and 
his clothes, such as they were, were pertins aciously got up in exactly 
the same cut and fashion, and the colour always either fawn or 
morone. For the last thirty years the venerable chapeau was uni- 
formly of the same cock. ‘The principal feat, however, in which 
this fervent votary of Plutus appeared before the public, was his cus 
rious and nearly fatal affair with the unfortunate Mrs. Maria Theresa 
Phepoe. About twenty years ago, this 4 ated woman projected a 
rat a. bungling scheme, in order to frighten her old acquaintance 
and visitor, Coyrtois, out of a considerable sum of money. One 
evening, when she was certain of his calling, she had her apartment 
pr pared for his reception in a species of funereal style——a bier, @ 
black velvet pall, black wax candles lighted, &e. No sooner had 
the old friend entered the room, than the lady, assisted by the maid, 
pounced on him, foreed him into an arm chair, in which he was 
forcibly held down by the woman, while the lady, brandishing a case 
knile or razor, swore, with some violent imprecations, that instant 
should be his last, if he did not give her an order on his banker for 
a large sum of money. The venerable visitor, alarmed at the gloomy 
preparations and dire threats of the desperate female, asked for pen, 
ink and paper, which being immediately produced, he wrote a check 
on his banker for (we believe) two thousand pounds. He immedi- 
ately retired with precipitation, happy to escape without personal, 
injury. The next morning, before its opening, he attended at the 
bank with some police myrmidons, and on Mrs. Phepoe’s waking 
her appearance with the check, she was arrested, and subsequcutly 
tried atthe Old Bailey, on a capital charge, grounded on the above 
proceedings. However, through the able defence made by her 
Counsel (now Mr. Justice Fielding), who took a legal ovjection te 
the case as proved, and contended that she never had or obtained any 
property of Mr. Courtois, on the principle that possession Constitutea 
the first badge of ownership, she was eventually acquitted. ‘Truth, 





however, obliges us to add, that Mrs. Phepoe, who was once con. 
nected with a respectable family in the sister island, was in abou 
four years after capitally convicted ona charge of cutting and maim. 
ing # poor woman, for which she sufiered the last penalty of the 
law, 

Some years since, the late Lord Gage met Courtois, at the Court- 


room ot the East India Louse, on an election business. “* Ah, 


Courtois,, said his Lordship, * what brings you here ?’—** To give 
my votes, my Lord,” was the answer. “ What! are you a Pro 
proprietor 2's Most certainly.’—“ and more votes then one — 


! } 


* Yes, my Lord, 1 have four = Ave, indeed ! Why, then, before 
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you take the book, pray be kind enough to pin up my curls !” with 
which modest request the proprictor of four votes, equal to ten thoue 
sand pounds, immediately complied ! 


—————— 
HERMITAGE IN SWITZERLAND. 


BOUT three miles from Friburg, in Switzerland, is a hermitagt, 
dedicated to Marty Magdalene, and situated among woods and 
rocks, in the most beautiful solitude imaginable... It is described by 
several travellers, and was visited by M. Blainville and Mr. Addison, 
about the beginning of the last century, when the hermit was stll 
alive. He had wrought out of a rock, a neat chapel, with an altar, 
sacristy, and steeple ; also five chamkers, a parlour,refectory, kitchen, 
and other conveniences, ‘The funcral of his chimney, which pierces 
from the kitchen to the top of the rock, slanting all the way, is 90 
feet high, and cost him so much toil, that he was a whole year about 
it,and often despaired of tinishing his design. All this must ap- 
pear the more surprising, when we consider the ditnensions of the 
different parts of this hermitage, the chapel being 03 feet in length. 
36 in breadth, and ¢2 in height. ‘The sacristy, or vestry, is 22 feet 
square, and the height of the steeple 70 feet. ‘The chamber between 
the chapel and the retactory is about 40 fect long and 10deep. But 
the hall or parlour is particularly admired, being 28 paces in length, 
12in breadth, and 20 feet in height, with four openings for windows, 
much higher and wider than those of our best houses. At one end 
of this hall was the hermit’s cabinct, with a small collection of books 
and curiosities. To add to the pleasaniness and convenience of the 
habitation, he had cut the side ofthe reck into a flat, and having 
covered it with good mould, had formed a handsome garden, planted 
with various kinds of fruit trees, herbs, and flowers ; and by follow- 
mg the veins of water that dropped irom several parts of the rock, 
he had made himself two or three fountains, which supplied his table, 
and watered his garden. ‘The hermit, whose name was Jeau du Pre, 
began this laborious undertaking at the age of 30, and said he was 
25 years in compleating it, having had no assistance from any person 
Whatsovver, except one servant. He intended to have carried on his 
work still further, but was drowned in 1708, as he was crossing a 
neighbouring river ina boat with some company that came to visit 
him on St. Anthony’s day, the patron of his chapel. Not many 
years since, his place was supplied by a priest, who subsisid ou the 
generosity of the sirangers who came to see the hermitage, whom he 
generally entertained with bread and wine and nosegay. 
sy aimtad rightly disposed, and desirous of prepating foreternity, 
amore delightiul solitude could scarcely be desired. With the 
assistance of religion the remainder of lite would pass away in a most 
placid and rational manner. 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


DW ices vrs Bishop of Rochester, when a certain Lill was 
brought into the House of Lords, said among other things, “ that 
he prophesied Jast winter this bil! would be attempted in the present 
Session, and he was sorry to find that be bad proved a true propbet.? 
My Lora Coningsby, who spoke after the Bishop, and always spoke 
ina passion, desired the House to remark, “ that one of the Right 
Reverend had set himself forth as a prophet; but for his part he did 
not know what prophet to liken him to unless to that furious prophet 
Balaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” ‘The Bishop, in a reply, 
with great wit and calmness, exposed this rude attack, concluding 
thus: * Since the Noble Lord hath discovered in our manners such 
a similitude, [gm well contept to be compared to the prophet 

alaam: but, my Lords, 1 am ata boss bow Ww make out the ober 
part of the parallel; Lam sure that I have been reproved by nobody 
but his Lordship.” 





EMPERORS OF FURKEY. 


THMAN the Third was much harrassed by the Ulema, or 
Synod of Muftis, and it was doubted whether the Emperor had 
a right to punish any of that sacred body, ‘There was a tredition, 
however, that a Mufti had once, for some crime, been pounded to 
death, and two large mortars, now falien into utter decay, were shewn 
as the instruments of his catastrophe. Othman gaye orders to have 
the mortars repaired, avd the cilect upon the holy college was so 
excellent, that they traubled bim no wore. 

‘The unnatural barbarity of murdering all théir ‘brethren and near 
relatives has been gradually ameliorating during the last seventy years 
in the Othman family. When the last Sclim, on bemg deposed, as 
usual saluted Mustapha bis successor, and prepares: qo drink a cup 
of poisoned sherbet, the latter dashed it from bis hand, and assured 
him of safety, though he afterwards, under the pressure of anoticr 
revolution, consented to his assassination. 








REFLECTIONS, 


N town, the acuteness, in the country the sensibility of the soul 
improves. 
When the souk is basely mean, the understanding grows cun- 
ning. 
A rogue detests an honest man, pot for any harm douc to himself, 
but for the good done by hin to others, 


Vou. 59. | 
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Answer, by Eugenio,of Taunton,to Terra Filius's Charade, inserted September 24 


ALO your charade will reveal— 
This is the circie you conceal. 


Similar answers have been rece.ve:l from J. P. Reed, of Plymouth; R. P. 
and A. Taylor, of Piympstock ; ao! R. Lewis, of Poole. 





Answer, by Ann, to J. Parris’s Ch arade, inserted October 5. 


EA is a vegetable much in nse— 
APE is the aninsal it will produce. 


Similar answers have been received from R. P, and A. Taylor, Plympstock ; 
Eugenio, of Taunton ; T. Dowsing, of West Stower ; J. Jerwood, Poughill ; 
W. Bickham, near Ashburton; G. Hodder, of Harmsey; and J. Parris, of 
Axmuaster. 

—_— 


CHARADE.—BY AUGUSTA, OF CREWKERNE 


Number and insect, when join’d, will discover 
What one person is in the house of agother. 





REBUS —BY W. BENNETT, OF DOCK. 


HE half of where my whole is fonnd, 
Three fourths of vermin pray expound, 
A consonant [ want— 
The parts unite, and place them true, 
And then a name you'll dave ia view 
Of a most useful plant. 





REBUS.—BY A. TAYLOR, OF PLYMPSTOCK, 
HREE FOURTHS an instrument of sound, 


Mv primal will explain; 
Then let a verb be next set down, 
My second to obtain. 
When Flora’s tribe throngh verna) showers 
Their fragrant sweets exhale, 
My whole ts seen within her bowers, 
And scents the passing gale. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. HARTNOLL, OF PLYMOUTH, 


'M mostly found in shops, though that’s no rule, 
i Asam often seen within a school, 
In theatres and balls I’m likewise there, 
And yet in streets I stand do declare. 
I’m often seen at sea, but most on land, 
Transpose me, and you'll find part of your band. 








POETRY. 


——— ae ——- 
HYMN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


OW dawns that hallowed day of bliss 
When Bethelem’s babe divine was born, 
Whom holy men, with sacred kiss, 
Saluted on his pallet lora. 


Guided by Heaven’s directing star, 
With precious gifts they sought his bed, 
O’er which, with tremblivg beams from far, 
Its mild, unmoving lustre shed. 


With ardent heavenly zeal inspired, 
Before his lonely couch they lay; 
His ivfant charms of grace admired, 
And for his after mercies pray. 


Intently fixed in earnest gaze, 
The wondering shepherds stood around, 
As mildly beamed the tempered blaze 
Which his redeeming temples bound. 


And bending o’er his beanteous mien 
(With more than mother’s anxious love), 
There was the blessed Mary seen, 
In meekness like the gentle dove. 


The duteous Joseph standing near, 
Aa though by tender thoughts opprest, 
Would often shed that precious tear 
That melts within the hallowed breast. 


How blest the scene, which then disclosed, 
Of God's unfailing love to earth , 

Where in meek humbleness reposed 
Its Saviour, new revealed from birth. 


Though centuries since have lapsed away, 
Oh! let not man forgetful prove 

How much imports this gracious day 
To those who wist for things above. 


While winter's sterile hand displayed 
Hath chilled the earth to barren clay, 

Ob! let them feign how worse arrayed 
Will hideous break its final day, 


When each dissolving part is rent, 
In flaming gulphs asunder torn, 
While stars forsake their firnament, 
A day for which was Jesus born : 


Not then the lowly child of scord 
On sinning earth he comes again, 
Or mighty pontp and honour shorn, 
* The babe despised, the man of pain,” 
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In more than splendour can express 
Amid angelic boasts be’ll conie, 
And will, as Heaven's Judge, redress 
Those crimes which warned mau should shun. 


Then ere this blessed day be spec, 

Let all their past with care survey, 
Before contrition’s hour is fled, 

And death defeats its wliolesome sway. 


In prostrate hamage meekly bent 
Before the temple's sparkling shrine, 

With every thought to Heaven sent, 
Oh}! let us seek the wil}: divine. 





CHRISTMAS MORN. 


HIS is the morp of victory 
When the high victor came ta die, 

The world was dark, the guilty gaze 
Saw not o’er heaven the splendour’s blaze, 
That told the shepherds HE Was Born. 
It beard not on that breaking mora 
The angel barps, the gloridue hymna 
From burowg tips of rherubim. 
That morn the Roman Casar gate 
Unconscious that a potevtate 
Was come, to whom his lanrelled brow 
Must stoop—the migbty man of woe. 
The pened at his altar stood , 
Unconscious that a nobler bieod 
Than ever streamed, that bour was given 
Pare from the spmmit throne of Heaven. 
That kingly victim came not robed 
In gold, with trooping spears englobed ; 
Flamed on his brow no royal gem; 
He came-~ the babe of Bethlehem. 
He was all power ; the tempest sky 
Might heve come down, bis canopy ; 
The rashing of his chxriot whecls 
Told by the thunder’s herald peals, 
The flashes of this midnight lightning 
The earth throngh all her chambers brightening, 
"Till mankind startled from their slumber, 
Saw come the number without number, 
Rank upon rank, from Heaven's high steep, 
The seraph legion’s gorgeous sweep. 
Stull more and more the pomp revealing — 
The golden trompet louder pe«ling— 
"Tiltin their centre blazed the throne 
On which HE sate—THE FIRE GREAT OXF. 


There was no pomp- for on this mora 
A mau of sacrifice was born ; 

He came to be » stranger here, 

Even w his tribe—a wanderer. 

He came to pray, to weep, to cie, 
And wou for man the victory, 


PULCI. 





